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The. information to Lot Directory, showing the 
manuscript market and hs eee requirements 
of many publica aciedisal gather directly 
from the editors periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing, of of the Directory, which is 
constantly bein: and enlarged, began in Tue 


Writer for epraays ‘and a three-years’ sub- 
scenes beginaing ban wi ute oe 
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Uses stories of suceessful campaigns of national = Girls” Companion 
advertisers .in newspapers, in the neighbor- David C, Codie) 
hood of 1,000 SL. Soe a0 Does fot buy phctographs, ; Belle. 
or print fiction: ‘Pays oe for material pur- 


chased. 
The Fourth Fétate $ almost twénty-four years 

old and ~ devoted to. interests of daily news- 

papers and national) . It is constantly 

preaching that while the: daily newspaper is. not 

the only. medium a advertiser may profit- 

ably use, it ts, for hundreds of the 

best of reasons, 3 tr the best medium for 

him in which pamoney. This serves 

to e “lear the reason for the desire 

of the editor ‘to ae poe the type of articles referred 
tov Ordinarily, gets these stories free 
from the a managers of the national ; 
advertisers, the, incidental value to Golfers’ Magazine ( M ), 
them of the tity they themselves get out cago. $2.00 ; 206; 
of it. At th same t the editor has paid, and u visi 
probably pay, for dmportant stories of this se8.; 
character 3 : tion must 

Y ~~ een 
Fra (M), E wade esis aes XN. : fone 
Publication discontinued. Succeeded by the Gant et 

Roycroft. New ’ 


Friars’ Epistle @M), mo ‘West 48th st., New York. Geod ney. ‘a 
$1.00 ; 10¢.. John j. Gleason, editor . he 


Fruit Grower, St. gp He AN atti faa a 
( Combined wa Fruit Grower and staff. Is. = in the rhe sang boyd 


Green's Fruit as Green’s American Fruit and “photographs, — bs: gag 
Grower, Marquette” Building, Chicago.) Gootl . ang Dart tg 
Furnitare Mahufacturer “& Artisan (M), Period- ee ys est ah a New ck. pa 
ical Publishing “Co.” Grand Rapids, Michigan. . <a 
‘$2.00; 20e. H.-J: iels, editor. 
Uses artiéles of “interest to matufacturers of 
furnitore, . their anh. and foremen, 
Pach arg within on Buys photographs, 
oes rot se jn month: of publica- 
tion. “ 
Game Breeder (M_), 280 Nassau st., New York. 
untingt: , 


$1.00; 10¢. i Rig on, editor. 


Uses general articles and photographs about 
the scene fenton and fish for sport.and for 
profit a Sen clubs, game farms, 
game preserves, ete length limit at from 
1,500 to 2,000 words, Pays on publication. Of- 
fers prizes of live. Quail, pheasants, wild duck, 
ete., to readers who. write the best ‘stories about 
their experience im breeding game. 

Gardening [ou at eush Bocee South Dearborn st., Chicago, 
$2.00 ; 1c, , editor. 

Garden niidae (M), le City, L. T, N. y. 
$2.00 ; 25¢. Laces 2 editor. 

Uses articles on gardening, and some 
humorous verse, ~ aghs; dots not 
use fiction ; sets no length limit on articles ; 


. and pays on ribs: ; 

Gas Power, St. Joseph, Mi igan. 

; Name changed to Power Farming Dealer. 

Ginger (M), © } an-Wells “Company. 
Duiuth, Minn. 0 + Harry. A. Earnshaw, 
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THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL.* 


CHAPTER II. 
NARRATIVE VIEWPOINTS. 

The Power and Limitations of First-Person 
Narrative — Fictitious Autobiography, Let- 
ters, and Diary — Narrative of a Minor 
Character — The Shifting Viewpoint — 
Types of Third-Person Narrative. 
Viewpoint in the Novel and Drama. — 

There are numerous points of view which a 

writer of fiction may assume in narrating his 

story. Here again the novel differs from the 
play, for the dramatist has no choice so far as 
viewpoint is concerned, but must of necessity 


*The first chapter of “ The Mechanism of the 
Novel: A Primer of Fictional Art’ was published 
in the September number of THe Writer. The 
serial publication of the book will be continued. 


Copyright, 1918, by Wittram H. Hits. 


present his plot through the dialogue and ac- 
tion of third persons. 

The Autobiographical Point of View. — 
One of the more common forms of fictional 
narrative is the autobiographic. As the name 
implies, fiction of this type is told in the first 
person after the style of actual autobiography, 
and the supposed narrator is himself the prin- 
cipal personage in the story. The writer who 
assumes this point of view is permitted to 
adopt a simple, direct, and tone, 
which tends to establish an intimacy with his 


natural 
readers. The strength of this viewpoint lies 
in its power of conviction, its weakness in the 
fact that it is limited to a recital of only such 
events as could reasonably come to the knowl- 
edge of the one who is represented as telling 
the story. This is the viewpoint of “ Robii- 
son Crusoe.” 

Variation of Style in First-Person 
tive. — A will 
vary the monotony of first-person narrative 
} 


Varra- 
clever technician frequently 
vy introducing passages of widely differing 
literary Henry Kitchell Webster's 
“The Butterfly” is told from the viewpoint 
of Brinsley Butler, a young professor. 


style. 


The 
style of narrative is breezy and confidential. 
Any attempt at “fine writing” would be ont 
of harmony with the prevailing tone of the 
story. Nevertheless, a very pretentious de- 
scription of Elaine Arthur’s dancing is in- 
serted in the third chapter with the humorous 
explanation that it is a sample of a “sym- 
phonic prose poem” which Butler began but 
did not complete on account of the feeling 
that “that sort of composition” was not his 
“te” 

Viewpoint in Animal Stories. — The auto- 
biographical method has been successfully em- 
ployed in animal stories. If the treatment of 


All rights reserved. 
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the tale ( making proper allowance for its 
viewpoint ) is realistic, the fact that the ani- 
mal is conceived as telling his own life his- 
tory often lends sympathy, attractiveness, and 
even apparent truth to the story. “The Bar 


Sinister,” by Richard Harding Davis, is 


worthy of mention in this connection. 

Tales of Adventure. — This is also the con- 
ventional viewpoint of tales of adventure. 
There is a certain vividness and persuasive- 
ness about the recital of adventures by one 
who is represented as having himself par- 
ticipated in them which it is difficult to attain 
in any other way. 

Such stirring tales as Blackmore’s “ Lorna 
Doone” and Stanley Weyman’s “ Under the 
Red Robe” are told autobiographically. 

The Autobiographic Novel and True Auto- 
biography. — Naturally a novel narrated in 
the first person is more condensed and select- 
ive in the matter of incidents than is an actual 
autobiography. Charlotte Bronté explains 
this distinction in “Jane Eyre,’ when she 
causes her heroine to say : — 


Hitherto I have recorded in detail the 
events of my insignificant existence ; to 
the first ten years of my life I have given 
almost as many chapters. But this is not 
to be a regular autobiography : I am only 
bound to invoke memory where I know 
her responses will possess some degree of 
interest ; therefore I now pass a space of 

eight years almost in silence : a few lines 

only are necessary to keep up the links of 
connection. 

The Epistolary Viewpoint. — An author 
sometimes tells his story by a collection of 
letters, as did Richardson in “ Pamela.” The 
letters may be represented as written by the 
same person, by numerous persons, or alter- 
nately by two characters supposed to be carry- 
ing on a correspondence. This viewpoint is 
even more restricted in scope than is the auto- 
biographic, and just as fiction written from 
the autobiographic point of view should be 
distinguished from actual autobiography, so 
should the epistolary story be distinguished 
from genuine letters, such, for example, as 
those of Lady Mary Montagu. 

Letters as a Vehicle of Humor. — The let- 
ter form is peculiarly effective as a means of 
commenting shrewdly and humorously upon 
the foibles of contemporary society. Note, 
for example, George Horace Lorimer’s “ Le:- 
ters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son.” 


The Diarial Viewpoint. — Closely allied to 
the story told by letters is the fictitious diary. 
This type of narrative affords an exceptional 
opportunity for self-revelation by the prin- 
cipal character. Like the epistolary form, it 
has been used to good purpose as a vehicle 
of humor. “Eve's Diary,” by Mark Twain, 
and Henry A. Shute’s “ The Real Diary of a 
Real Boy” are examples in point. 

The Reportorial Viewpoint. — Still anoticr 
type of first-person story telling is that in 
which the narrator is represented as a subor 
dinate character, who reports from his or her 
point of view events happening to more im- 
portant characters. Thus Dr. Watson re- 
counts the exploits of Sherlock Holmes. 

This method is of exceptional value wher: 
the author desires his readers to observe life 
and human conduct through the eyes of o1 
whose impressions are likely to be fresh, vivid, 
and unconventional. It is little Frantz w! 
relates the story in Alphonse Daudet’s “ The 
Last Class,” and the events in the schoolroom 
on that fateful morning when the order comes 
from Berlin that nothing but German shail 
be taught in the schools of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the conduct of the villagers, and the 
patriotism and emotion of Master Hamel, ail 
are described from the viewpoint of the child 

The Testimonial Viewpoint. — Occasionally 

a story purports to be told by two or more 
characters, each testifying to events whic! 

come within his notice, or giving his own 

peculiar version of the same state of facts. 

Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island” offers an ex- 

ample of this double or shifting viewpoint 

The main part of the tale is related by Jim 

Hawkins, the cabin boy, but what occurs on 
the island during Jim's absence is told by Dr. 
Livesey. 

Writers of this type of narrative risk the 
danger of losing their readers’ interest tem- 
porarily whenever the viewpoint shifts. 

The Viewpoint of Omniscience. — The 
third-person form of narrative remains to be 
considered. The writer of such stories as- 
sumes to know all that happens to his charac- 
ters, and to read their inmost thoughts. This 
is the viewpoint adopted by such of the early 
novelists as Fielding, Scott, and Jane Austen. 
The method is exceedingly well adapted to the 
presentation of a plot of an intensely dra- 
matic quality. When dialogue is employed 
liberally, a novel of action written in this 
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form has many features in common with the 
published play. 

Special Types of Third-Person Narrative. 
— Though related in the third person, a story 
may be told with reference to the impressions 
made upon a single character, usually the hero 
or heroine. The treatment may be purely ob- 
jective, or the author may freely interpret the 
action and conduct of his characters. 

Fielding loved to halt his narrative and take 
the “gentle reader” into his confidence, ex- 
plaining, expounding, and _ philosophizing 
freely in his character of author. Thackeray 
yielded to the same temptation. 

Jane Austen, on the contrary, never in- 
trudes her own individuality upon the atten- 
tion of her readers. She has been described 
as sitting “apart from her created personali- 
ties” with an “absolute self-poise and om- 
niscience” that are Shaksperian. 

Frank Norris was a stanch advocate of the 
objective method. His brother, Charles G. 
Norris, declares that he believed no one 
“could become a writer, until he could regard 
life and people, and the world in general, 
from the objective point of view — until he 
could remain detached, outside, maintain the 
unswerving attitude of the observer.” 


Thus, in “ The Octopus,” Presley, writing 
his “vast, vague, impersonal Song of the 
West,” is given a literary creed, the first ar- 
ticle of which is “to be unflinchingly true” 
— “to portray life as he saw it — directly, 
frankly, and through no medium of person- 
ality or temperament.” 

Obviously the viewpoint of omniscience is 
unrestricted, yet the very hypothesis of limit- 
less knowledge imposes heavy demands upon 
the author. 

Summary. — Stories may be told in either 
the first person or the third person. A first- 
person narrative may be in the form of an 
autobiography, a diary, or letters. It may be 
told by the principal character or by a minor 
character. The viewpoint may be consistently 
maintained, or it may be shifted. Third-per- 
son narratives, though presupposing omnis- 
cience on the part of the author, may be con- 
fined to a portrayal of the conduct and feel- 
ings of a few characters only, and may reveal 
merely what those characters are supposed to 
know. The form may be dramatic, the au- 
thor’s explanations constituting little more 
than stage directions, or it may be exceeding]; 
subjective and discursive. 

Goruam, N. H. Thomas L. Marble. 





WHAT BOOK PUBLISHERS WANT— (Ill). 


In the July Writer were printed state- 
ments from the Century Company, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, the Macmillan Company, D. 
Appleton & Co., Doubleday, Page, & Co., 
Little, Brown, & Co., the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the J. B. Lippincott Company, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Duffield & Co., Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., Moffat, Yard, & Co., the Reilly 
& Britton Company, the Woman's Press, and 
the Robert J. Shores Corporation, giving in- 
formation about their publishing aims and as 
far as possible telling what they want in the 
way of manuscripts. Here are additional 
statements from other publishers : — 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company ( Indianapo- 
lis) says: “Whenever we publish a book 


that is distinguished in both substance and 
style and is at the same time widely popular, 
we have, we think, achieved our ‘ publishing 
aims.’ This business is a constant seeking 
after perfection. Naturally the search is 
oftener vain than successful, so if we are to 
keep the literary home fires burning we must 
compromise at one point or another along the 
salient that is based on Popularity at one end 
and on Perfection at the other. If a publisher 
can push the centre forward and hold both 
his right and left wings steady, he is doing 
about the best that can be expected of him. 

“ What are our ‘preferences in the matter 
of manuscripts’ ? This is difficult to answer 
in a paragraph, unless the broad generaliza- 
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tion is enough that we prefer that which is 


most excellent — excellence being com- 
pounded of human interest and human appeal. 
This statement does n't 
course, for how the thing is done is of the 


utmost importance. 


cover the case, of 


“Out of the war — the tremendous changes 
that are taking place in our life and our ideals 
here, the fact that millions of men will come 
back to us, after the shouting and the tumult 
dies, with world experiences, with broadened 
visions and higher aspirations — out of the 
war will come a great intellectual revival, and 
it may not be too much to expect a distinctive 
American literature, a literature that shall 
have the United States branded on its fore- 
head, that shall 
gesture in an idiom unmistakable and impos- 


sible of international confusion. 


reflect our life and our 


is coming, 


‘We should like to encourage thi 


and we hope that we ay be given the 


prescience to recognize it when it does come.” 
The George H. Doran Company ( New 
York ) says : “It seems impossible for us t 


indicate, except in a very genera 
books we should be int 


the exception of 


and anything that 


and new material 


q° 
n +hiy 
id this 


the 


friendly 
seems useless 


and important things 


audience in this office. Bey 


to go int cause 


response to specifications.” 
Putnam, 
Sons ( New York ), says 


| to be 


reorge | lay en 


ooks classified under 


headings as general literature, 
science, theology, education, 

nm. It 
planning publications of all 
a list so comprehensive that 
division of 


has, in fact, been ou 

make 
important 
intellectual activit should be 
omitted. 


books 


permanent 


‘We are, from year to year, adding 
that 
value ; but we are equally desirous of se- 
curing the ‘live’ book of the hour, the book 
that makes an immediate appeal to a wide 
circle of readers. Books of this character 
are, for instance, the novels of Mrs. Barclay, 
the romances of Miss Dell and Richard De- 
han, the war books of Empey, Beck, Miihlon. 


will, as we _ hope, 


possess 


“We are particularly desirous of securing 
from American writers stories of commend- 
ing interest which have to do with American 
ways and life and thought.” 

A. C. McClurg & Company ( Chicago ) 
say : “ We have no special preference in the 
matter of manuscripts, and are prepared to 
consider good material of any kind. We are 
able possibly to get better results from novels 
of romance and adventure than any other 
class, and we are always glad of the oppor- 
tunity to publish good novels of western ad- 
venture.” 

J. W. Wallace & Company ( Chicago ) say : 
“We are publishers of adult fiction, and our 
aim is the perfect novel, without regard to 
theme or treatment. Our preference is for 
the big, simple story, with the elemental for 
background.” 

Harper & Brothers ( New York ) say : “ It 
is difficult to answer the query briefly, but our 
is naturally for the best manu- 
scripts in any given field. We feel that there 
is a general tendency toward more interest 

non-fiction books of all sorts. Whether or 
not the war has brought this about would be 
hard to say, but we feel that the great demand 
for clear thinking and 


pre ference 


for definite informa- 
tion on all sorts of subjects is assuming in- 
creasing importance with the American pub- 
lic. Therefore, we believe they will be in- 
creasingly receptive to books of this charac- 
ter. 

‘We by no 


tion, for its 


means seek to disparage fic- 


usefulness is now probably 
greater than ever, although its sale has prob- 
ably been less in recent years than heretofore.” 

Henry Holt & Company (New York ) 
say : “All we can say about the kind of 
manuscripts we want is that we wish manu- 
scripts of permanent worth. It is not possible 
for us to be more definite than this, for our 
publications cover almost every field, except 
highly technical branches, such as medical 
books, engineering books, etc.” 

The Marshall Jones Company ( Boston ) 
says: “Our interest and aim is to publish 
books whose value entitles them to a place in 
public and private libraries — books for 
which there will be a steady demand year 
after year. Such books should be well 
printed on good paper and bound strongly 


and artistically. As long as manuscripts have 
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such value, we care little in what field they 
lie. We are also interested in good fiction.” 

The Fleming H. Revell Company ( New 
York ) says: “May we say frankly what 
manuscripts we do not want, as we confess 
also the purposed limitations of our cata- 
logue ? We appreciate sincerely our obliga- 
tion to numerous authors, but the time and 
the interests of many authors, as well as our 
own, would be conserved if this were more 
clearly understood. We publish to a limited 
degree only in the department of Fiction. 
The mere narrative form of story is well nigh 
impossible ; that it is ‘based on actual fact’ 
is probably its fatal defect. We prefer a 
story of purpose, and yet recognize that the 
‘Purpose Story’ is the most difficult propo- 
sition an author can successfully undertake, 
calling, as such work does, for exceptional 
gifts on the part of the writer. The grave- 
yard of manuscripts is crowded with works 
of this class. 

“We are always on the lookout for manu- 
scripts that make for betterment in character 
and service, whether in story or essay or 
record of experience and effort, — books 
that will encourage altruism or that enable 
one the better to succeed in any legitimate 
sphere of effort, also books of entertaining 
and instructive travel, the world over. These 
and others in harmony with such aims are al- 
ways welcome. To any one knowing our list, 
it is superfluous to say we publish largely in 
the department of Religious Literature, but 
even here we give first choice to such works 
as may possibly be classed as ‘ Tools for Ser- 
vice. This does not often include sermonic 
volumes, — at least with rare exceptions. 

“All works submitted are given careful 
consideration. It is to be doubted whether 
authors realize how large a staff is required 
and how much time is given to the examina- 
tion of manuscripts a very large proportion 
of which must of necessity be declined, but 
authors and publishers are in such closely 
affiliated relations that the largest possible 
spirit of brotherhood and helpfulness should 
be exercised.” 

The Henry Altemus Company ( Philadel- 
phia ) says: “Our aims and preferences in 
the matter of manuscripts are expressed ex- 
actly by the Macmillan Company in your ar- 
ticle, ‘What Book Publishers Want,’ in the 





July Writer. We might add to the Mac- 
millan Company’s statement that we are inter- 
ested particularly in juvenile books suitable 
for very little children, including all ages up 
to twelve or fourteen.” 

The Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard Company 
( Boston ) says : “We want capably written 
book manuscripts on any subject in which the 
reading public, old or young, is or is likely 
to be sufficiently interested to furnish a profit- 
able demand, always understanding that both 
subject and treatment shall be reputable. 

“Tt is well for authorship and for the world 
that publishers do not as a rule know what 
they want. Otherwise, they would be often 
misled by merely thinking that they do, 
which is dangerous, and would be so constantly 
making demands upon writers as to impair 
the inspiration and the initiative faculty of 
many. The publisher’s own degree of as- 
surance in such a case would also lead him to 
make, if possible, even worse mistakes than 
he has already made through failing to recog- 
nize the possibilities of fresh and novel work. 
An open mind is as essential for the publisher 
as a keen perception. 

“We want manuscripts from writers with 
imagination plus knowledge, who have sug- 
gestions to make to us. We have never 
found it very profitable to spend time with 
those willing to do things to order. The book 
that will live is one that has lain upon 
its author like a ‘burden’ on one of the old 
Hebrew prophets and must be given to the 
world. There is in reality no such person as 
a ‘mute inglorious Milton.’ A real author 
cannot and will not keep quiet, and it is the 
real author, the one who has something to 
tell and feels that he must tell it, that we 
wish to correspond with. 

“The fact that a large number of our 
books are juvenile, of course, causes many 
manuscripts of that nature to come to us, and 
we are glad to have it so. We are not glad, 
however, to have this fact give rise to any 
impression that we are indifferent to or unable 
to secure the best results for fiction or any 
form of publication for adult readers. We 
can show notable instances of success with 
novels, gift books, and works of reference, 
and we constantly want the best on any of 


these lines.” Arthur Fosdick 
Boston, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics 


with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WriTerR. Readers of the mag: azine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tn 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say 
Articles should be closely lensed he 


ideal leneth is about 1,000 words 


+ ° . 

The argument of the author of the period- 

ical zone postage law is that while there a 
perhaps reasons why reading matter s! 

be sent through the 

advertising p. 


C Si i 


there is no reason why the 


i 
of periodicals should be thus favored, and 
he made the law apply to any periodical mor: 


mails at low postage rates 


than ten per cent. of which is devoted to ad- 
vertising. Let us see how the law affects 
THE WRITER. Advertising in THE WRITER 
is limited to two cover pages, just ten per 
cent. of the twenty pages of the magazine, in- 
cluding cover, and that brings THE WRITER 
within the operation of the law. So far us 
the cost of transmitting THE WRITER through 
mails is concerned, it makes not the 
difference whether these two cover 
pages are devoted to advertising or lett 
blank ; the weight of each copy of the maga- 
zine is the same in either case, but the ext-a 


the 


slightest 


charge for zone postage on one-tenth of the 
weight of the whole issue mailed is collected 
by the Government, although it does not cost 
the Government ore cent more on account of 
the advertising to carry THE WRITER through 
the mails. Advertising is an important 
source of income to any periodical publisher, 
and it is important to the readers of any pub- 
lication that it should have advertising pat- 
ronage, because periodicals are sold to the 
reader at less than their cost of manufacture, 
and this can be done only by reason of the 

f the advertising pages. The 


revenue from 
on advertising, S 


tax therefore, is 
an injury to every subscriber for a magazine 
of which as much as ten per cent. is adver- 
practically 


postal zone 





means everv 


Printing advertising in 


tising, and that 
periodical published. 
periodicals works in a circle, for the good 9f 


one concerned. The circulation a pub- 


every 

] = - . ow - see . 
lisher gets enables him to get advertising ; 
the advertising he gets enables him to give 


his readers a better magazine at a lower price 
than he could give without it, and so gets him 
more circulation, which, in turn, enables him 


to get more advertising ; and the govern- 


ment gains, because every advertisement 
printed helps business and increases the postal 
receipts, especially in adding enormously to 
the profitable first-class mail, and so makes 


up tor 


the low second-class postage rate at 
vhich periodicals are transmitted through the 


. 
oa od 


The postal regulations are full of absurd- 


ties, anyway. Consider a few instances. 
(1) A copy of THE WRITER can be sent 
by mail from Boston to the farthest distant 


postoffice in Alaska, carried the last portion 
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of the journey by dog-sleds in the winter 
time, for one-tenth the postage charged on a 
copy of the magazine mailed in Boston to be 
delivered by carrier from the postoffice to an 
address just across the street. (2) The 
postage on a printed card, with no writing 
whatever, if the card is within the limits of 
2 3-4x4 Or 3 9-16x5 9-16 inches in size — the 
ordinary postcard size — or, no matter what 
the size may be, if the words “ Post Card” 
are printed on it, for two cents. If the card 
is larger, however — no matter how much 
larger, so long as it weighs less than two 
ounces — the postage charge is only one cent. 
In other words, the government charges two 
cents postage for carrying a small printed 
card without writing, and will carry a much 
larger card — say, one 10x15 inches in size, 

which is both heavier and much harder to 
handle in the mails — for only one cent. 
Similarly, any printed circular, no matter how 
large, that than two ounces, 
folded and with the edges fastened with a 
lip, may be addressed and mailed for only 
one cent. The reason for this absurdity is 
that Congress did not know that the term, 


weighs less 


“Post Card,” has a defined meaning in the 
postotice regulations, and so made a law 
which fixed the charge on printed post cards 
at two cents each, when it was intended to 
make this charge only on written post cards. 
(3) Another absurdity of the postal regu- 
lations is charging letter-rates on manuscripts, 
although all other merchandise is privileged 
to go through the mails at a postage charge 
only one-third the letter rate. 


This is an in- 
justice to authors to which attention has been 
called in their interest for years, but Con- 
gress has never been willing to take any ac- 
tion for their relief. THe WRITER was the 
pioneer, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, in circulating petitions to have the law 
changed, as it ought to be, but although thou- 
sands of signatures to the petitions were se- 
cured and the matter was pressed before Con- 
nothing came of it, and nothing has 
That it js 
practicable to allow the transmission by mail 
of manuscripts at merchandise rates is shown 
by the fact that Canada and England have 
long had such rates for manuscripts in force, 
and under international postal 


gress, 


come of similar movements since. 


agreement 


manuscripts can be mailed from the United 
States to Canada, or England, or other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union, at “commercial 
paper” rates, which for manuscripts weigh- 
ing ten ounces or more are one-sixth the 
letter postage rate required for manuscripts 
mailed to any point in the United States. In 
other words, a writer in Boston can mail a 
bulky manuscript to Toronto or to London 
for one-sixth of what it will cost him to mail 
the same manuscript to New York City. 
os 

author in New York has 
taken advantage of this peculiarity of the 
postal regulations. Noting that in the foreizgu 
mails manuscripts are carried at two ounces 
for a cent ( with a provision that the mini- 
mum charge shall be five cents ), while in 
this country letter postage is required, he 
“TI had a two-pound manuscript I 
wished to send to Brooklyn. The 
would have been ninety-six cents. I hit on a 
plan of sending it to myself at a Canadian 
would cost sixteen cents, and 
forwarded from there to the 
All foreign mail is for- 
warded, if necessary, to reach the addressee, 
or returned to the 
without extra charge. 
this applies to letters only. 
package to Canada, and then asking to have 
it forwarded to the address in Brooklyn, I 
sent it to Brooklyn for one-sixth of what it 
would have cost to send it direct.” 


One ingenious 


says 


postage 


office, which 
ordered it 

Brooklyn address. 
writer, if undelivered, 
In the domestic mails 
3y sending my 


Could there be a more striking example of 
the absurdity of some of the present Post- 
office rules ? W. H. H. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
f various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


(New York) is 


stories, running in length 


The Popular Magazine 
looking 
from 1,000 to 100,000 words. 
wants 


for good 
The magazine 
contemporary life, stories 
that will be of interest to men as well as to 


stories of 
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women, and stories of incident, action, and 
drama. Mr. MacLean, the editor, is always 
on the lookout for mystery stories, and his 
ideal story is a romance of action and ad- 
venture, written with the skill, technique, and 
art of a great realist. All stories must be 
well written. 


"Town Topics ( New York ) wants stories, 
jokes, and skits that are preferably of a so- 
Fiction must not 


ciety character. exceed 


3,000 words. 


Life ( New York) can use almost 
thing which comes up to its literary standard 
and is not more than 800 words long. Life 
prefers, of course, humor, and next to that 
sentiment, and after that satire — three com- 
the editors admit are 


any- 


modities which 


hard to obtain. 


very 


The Indiana Farmer’s Guide ( Huntington ) 
announces that the paper is in the market for 
material of any kind that would be of interest 
to country people. Articles and photographs 
relating to practical agriculture and home- 
making are especially wanted. The editor can 
use a limited number of short stories of the 
juvenile type, but he does not desire poetry. 
The Guide's rates are not high, but payment 
is made promptly at the first of the month 
following date of publication. All unavailable 
material is returned within a 
days, if accompanied by return postage. 


week or ten 


Magazine will “gladly pay 


for its joke depart- 


Everybody’s 
for available stories” 
ment, “Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree.” 
The stories need not be new ones, but nei- 


ther will a story be barred because of its 


youth. 


The Corn Belt Farmer ( Des Moines ) is in 
need of educational matter pertaining to agri- 
cultural needs in the Corn Belt States. 

Cartoons Magazine ( Chicago ) runs a de- 
partment of humorous miscellany entitled 
“Here’s Another One,” and for it buys short 
verse of a whimsical, satirical, and “non- 
sense” type ; jokes and anecdotes of a mis- 
cellaneous nature ; humorous short 
whimsical essays, not to exceed 1,200 words ; 


stories ; 


and humorous drawings. Payment is made 


upon acceptance. 


The Nation’s Business ( Washington ) 
prints no fiction, but would like articles pre- 
senting large constructive ideas, and, more 
especially, poems of industry. 


The Book News Monthly has been merged 
with the Saturday edition of the Philiadel- 
phia Press. 


American trustees of the Sulgrave Institu- 
tion, incorporated for the purpose of pro- 
moting a better understanding among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, are to found a quar- 
terly review, of which Colonel Henry Wat- 
terson will be chief editor. The review, 
which is yet to be named, will seek support 
in Canada, Australia, and other English- 
speaking countries. 

The Shortstory Publishing Company ( Sa- 
lem, Mass.) announces that since the Govern- 
ment War Industries Board has forbidden the 
issuance of any new publication during the 
continuance of the war, it will be obliged 
to postpone the first issue of the Little Brown 
Owl until after the war is over. However, 
lookout for material and will 
be glad to examine all that is sent. 


it is on the 


New Country Life, formerly Country Life 
War. 


in America, is now Country Life in the 


Cod 


Magazine 


Magazine and the Inter- 
suspended publica- 


The Cape 
national 
tion. 


have 


(New York) and the 
Student have been combined. 


The Touchstone 
American Art 


The Rainbow Weekly, which was started 
recently in New York, has discontinued pub- 
lication for the present, the paper situation 
and labor being the cause. 


America, with 
Washington, has 
the United States 
secure a play on 
Accordingly, the League 
offers prizes of $100 and $50, respectively, 
for the two best one-act plays submitted. 
Such plays should emphasize the need for 


League of 
headquarters at 


The 


national 


Drama 


been officially asked by 
Food Administration to 
food conservation. 
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economy, the elimination of waste, and the 
world situation in regard to food. Only 
one-act plays are desired, as a wider use can 
be made of them. Persons interested may 
obtain a copy of the rules governing the con- 
test and a brief outline of the principles of 
food conservation as laid down by Mr. 
Hoover by writing to the Food Conservation 
Play Committee, Drama League of America, 
306 Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. The 
contest will close December 20. 


The Oregon Conservatory of Music ( Rus- 
sel Building, Portland, Oregon ) will pay ten 
dollars for the most appropriate melody and 
accompaniment, submitted before December 
1, for any one of sixteen copyright songs, the 
words of which will be sent free to any writer 
on request. 


Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, 421 Boylston 
street, Boston, president of the League for 
Permanent Peace, offers four prizes — first 
prize, $100; second prize, $50; two third 
prizes, $25, each — for essays on the general 
subject of “A Law-Governed World,” to be 
written by students of women’s colleges in 
Massachusetts. Essays must be submitted 
before April 1, 1919. 


The grand prizes in the New York Herald 
amateur photographic contest of 
cameras valued at $100, $50, and $25 — have 
been awarded to Mrs. William F. Thurston, 
437 Nostrand Place, Richmond Hill, L. I. ; 
Mary D. Barber, San Anselmo, Marin 
County, Calif ; and W. H. Waite, Rumson, 
N. J. 


IgI8 -- 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the Hearst newspapers 
for the best patriotic songs submitted 
uary 1, 1919. 


before Jan- 
Particulars in July Writer 
should be sent to Song Contest Manager, New York 
American, 238 William street, New York City. 
Prize of $50 offered by Ajax ( Alton, II 


Songs 


linois ), for 
the best poem published in the magazine during the 
remainder of this year. 

Prize of $100 to be awarded to the D. A. R. 
ter sending in 


Chap- 
February 1, 1919, the best 
5,000-word essay written by one of its members on 
the subject: ‘“‘ Would President Wilson’s Definite 
Program (as stated in his terms of peace, addressed 
to Congress January 8, 1918), If Adopted at the 


before 


Settlement After the War, Remove All Probabilities 
of Future Wars?” Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs for the best choral work, 
“ Thanksgiving.” Particulars in _June WRITER. 

Prize of $20,000 offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Instruction ( Washington, D. C.) for the 
best method of character education in the public 
schools. Contest closes February 22, 1919. Particu- 
lars ins May WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $3,000 offered by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., for the best 
pictures suitable for use as illustrations in kodak 
advertising submitted before November 1, 1918. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

The American Magazine (New York) 
prizes in contests closing the fifteenth of each month 
for the best letters on subjects announced in ‘that 
month’s issue of the magazine. 

Judge ( New York) pays one dollar each for 
original jokes sent by soldiers and sailors and ac- 
Each week, also, Judge awards 
five dollars for the best original joke received 

Life ( New York) offers ten dollars each for 200- 
letters from men in the American fighting 
forces in France that are good enough to print. 


subject 


offers 


cepted by the editor. 


word 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Anna B. Dunaway, whose story, “ T’other 
Dear Charmer,” is the fourth of a series 
featuring “Henry” and “Auntie Miller” 
now running in the Black Cat, was born in 
Concordia, Kansas, but has lived since her 
marriage in Kearney, Nebraska. Mrs. Duna- 
way’s first story was published in the Metro- 
politan, and she has had stories in Holland’s 
Magazine, the Housewife (now Today's 
Housewife ), and the Youth’s Companion. 
She now has a series running in the People’s 
Home Journal, and she has also written occa- 
sional articles and poems, winning third place 
in the Nebraska state poem contest. She 
received the December prize from the Black 
Cat for her story, “Every Man,” and the 
third prize in the American Ambition short 
story contest. Mrs. Dunaway does not think 
the gift of writing can be acquired, consider- 
ing it rather an heritage, — to be regarded, 
she says, in the same light as other transmitted 
things, like moles, cowlicks, red hair — but 
she does believe that style may be improved 
and scope widened by a study of technical! 
methods, by reading such magazines as THE 


WRITER, and even by a course in writing 
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such as is offered by various correspondence 
schools. 

Nellie Cravey Gillmore, who wrote the 
story, “Camouflage — 
printed in the October 
Stories, is the daughter of Dr. J. Z. Cravey, a 
Confederate soldier, and was born at Orrville, 
Alabama, 
married Frederick Gillmore, of Boston, where 
she still spends her summers, although her 
Mrs. Gillmore 


and Bombshells,” 


number of Breezy 


December 25, 1877. In 1899 she 


home is in Pensacola, Florida. 
began her literary work as an associate editor 
of a daily newspaper, but gave this up to de- 
vote time to short story work. In the past 
twenty years she has had stories, epigrams, 
and verse published by the Munsey publica- 
tions, the Smart Set, Lippincott’s (defunct ), 
the Housekeeper (defunct), the Ladies’ 
World (suspended ), McCall's 
Holland’s Illustrated 


Magazine, the Associated Sunday Magazines, 


Magazine, 
Magazine, the Sunday 
Les Boulevards Publishing Company, the C. 
H. Young Publishing Company, the New Fic- 
tion Publishing Company, the motion picture 
magazines, McClure’s Syndicate, the Ameri- 
can Press Syndicate, and various New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New 
has also had mis- 


Orleans newspapers ; she 


cellaneous articles in a number of weeklies 
and household journals, has been a prize win- 
ner in two competitions, and had a story listed 
in Mr. O’Brien’s book as one of the best pro- 


ductions of I9I5. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Green, — It is frequently said that the 
vhole art of a mystery story or detective story 
of the kind Anna Katharine Green writes is to 
direct suspicion at every person except the 
right one until the end! This is clever and 
partly true, but it takes no account of the vast 


amount of construction which must go for- 


ward before a sentence of the story can be 
put on 
criminal, to be convincing, 


in the story from the start, for otherwise he 


paper ; it ignores the fact that the 


must have figured 


will appear as a desperate invention to help 
the author out of an otherwise insoluble situa- 
tion. The whole art of writing mystery stories 


like those of Mrs. Rohlfs consists in a truly 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 

The real starting point in “ Dark Hollow’ 
— and Mrs. Rohlfs never wrote a more ex- 
cellent yarn — was the conception by the au- 
thor of the idea of a man who should, in a 
moment's fit of passion, slay his closest 
friend and who should thereafter, for twelve 
years, inflict on himself a peculiar punish- 
ment, imprisoning himself in a convict’s ceil 
in his own home ! 

All the rest — the painting of a black band 
across the eyes of his son’s portrait that they 
might not look-on his father, murderer and 
coward ; the sending of that son away from 
home for all time ; the building of a double 
so much 


’ 


fence to guard against intrusion by 
as an eye at a knothole — all these followed. 
Then on this solid foundation of a single life, 


a single idea, a single stricken conscience 
course by course the complicated and 
( but structure 
of the book. 


Before writing the story it was necessary 


arose 


wonderful solid and sound ) 


for the author to write, or get clearly in 
mind, the biographies of half a dozen people. 
Their lives had to be fully known to her, 
"yen to innumerable incidents would 
not be used in her story. Particularly was 
it necessary to know every aspect in the past 


which 


of the relations of these people to each other. 
reconstruct the 


A period of twenty minutes or half 


It was next necessary. to 
crime 
an hour at a given place was under considera- 
tion. Where was this place and where did it 
stand with respect to every other place in 
-~ Judge Ostrander’s house, the 
Claymore Inn, the ruin of Spencer's Folly ? 
\1 It is an illustration 


in t 


the story 


1ap had to be made. 


- 
I 
] 

i 


1e book. But much more than a map was 
necessary. 

The 
half 
minutes or 


exact whereabouts of every one of 
a dozen persons for the whole twenty 
half hour had to be settled. 
Etheridge, Scoville, Mrs. Scoville, Oliver, and 
Judge Ostrander were all in or near Dark 
Hollow 


ment ? 


Just where was each at every mo- 
Just Just 
could, and did, each say do and 
ind see ? The author must know all 
order to spare the reader 
irrelevant. She must 


what was each doing ? 


what and 
hear 
these things in 


what is have every 
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— 


inch of the ground at her finger tips and 
every instant clear. 

You don’t believe this? Try writing a 
story like “Dark Hollow,” improvising as 
you go along, or working from a. mere out- 
line, and see what happens to you ! 

The only improvisation in such work as 
Mrs. Rohlfs’s is in respect of what might be 
called chapter climaxes — the brief thrills, 
one or more to a chapter, which arise, ad- 
minister their shock to the reader’s nerves, 
and are cleared up some pages later. Many 
of these are planned in advance, a few sug- 
gest themselves as the writer goes along, 
others are real inspirations which have sug- 
gested themselves during the writing and are 
substituted for planned but less effective cli- 
maxes. — New York Sun. 


Mason, — On October 12, 1907, I arrived in 
Emporia, Kan., to begin at the bottom and 
work up. 

I was forty-five years old, and my assets 
onsisted of the hand-me-downs I wore, an 
extra shirt, $1.35 in money, and an old pony 
and buggy. I had no ambition, and no con- 
fidence in the future ; everything of that kind 
had been licked out of me, and the only thing 
I was conscious of was a profound dis- 
couragement. 

I was not the victim of a cruel world, or a 
was the 
I had spent all the best years 


stony-hearted society. I victim of 
my own folly. 
of my life with the prodigal sons, holding 
wassail in wayside inns. I had drifted around 
the country from one town to another. I was 
known in all Western newspaper offices, and 
because I seemed able to get a job whenever 
I wanted one, it never occurred to me that 
conditions might change — and I wouldn't 


have cared if they had. . 


Then one weary day I picked up an old 
William 
It was a good article, so full 


magazine and read an 


\llen White. 
of humor and kindliness that I 


article by 


thought he 
vas a good man, who might understand. So 
I wrote to him, asking if he could n’t give me 
some little job on his newspaper, to carry me 
along until I could get something else. 
There was a day when the managing editor 
wanted a stickful of stuff in a hurry to fill a 
corner on the front page. It was a Saturday, 
and I sat down and wrote a little rhyme in 





prose form, urging people to go to church 
next day. I had been writing such little 
rhymes for years. When working for the 
Atchison Globe I used to write the advertise- 
ments of grocers and coal dealers in verse, 
and throughout my newspaper career I em- 
ployed the talent indiscriminately. I always 
could write verse as easily as prose. *The 
rhymes form themselves in my head as fast 
as I can write them down. I am never stuck 
for a rhyme. If there is a word in any cor- 
ier of the language that will rhyme with an- 
other, it bobs up in my mind without effort. 
The verse I for the Gazette 
printed with a border around it, and caused 
some comment. So I wrote another for Mon- 
day, and a third on Tuesday, and so on. The 
verses became a feature of the first page. In 
the beginning they treated of local topics ex- 
clusively, then they had a wider range, and 
newspapers all over the country were copying 
them. It never occurred to me that the 
rhymes had possibilities as money-makers. 


wrote was 


But one day Mr. White said, in that friendly 
vay of his : “Walt, it’s time we began to 
getting you those 
I have been waiting to see if you 


figure on something for 


rhymes. 
could keep up your lick before talking about 
it. You seem to be an inexhaustible fountain 
of verse, and I believe you can keep it up in- 
The using the 
rhymes everywhere, and I’m sure they'd pay 
something for them. Now 
friend of mine who syndicates 
things, and I feel sure he will sell these verses 


definitely. newspapers are 
I am going to 


write to a 


so you'll have quite an income from them.” 

It is ten years since I came to Emporia 
with my extra shirt and my $1.35. I have a 
with all modern im- 
provements, and sometimes when I am jaunt- 


ing along the road I 


sumptuous automobile 


begin to feel that the 
sun rises and sets somewhere in my neighbor- 
hood. I have paid off the debts of a quar- 
ter of a century, aggregating about $5,000. I 
built a home costing $4,000, and soon found 
it too small to hold my junk, so I built an- 
other costing $12,000 ( “ the house that rhyme 
built”), and now own them both. 
home in 


I have a 


summer Colorado costing 
The stuff I have is all paid for, and every 


I do 


not lecture or give public readings, or other- 


$4,000. 


cent has been made by writing poetry. 
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wise add to my income; I do nothing but 
write rhyme, and for five years have not been 
able to write as much as I could sell. 

When success came to me so unexpectedly, 
all the old longings for riotous living left me. 
I have fallen into such regular habits that 
people set their clocks by me, and I find it so 
easy to be eminently respectable I am con- 
stantly wondering why everybody 
fall in line. — Walt Mason, in the American 
Magazine. 


does n't 


al 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Optimism for Authors. — An author who 
has reasonable confidence in his manuscript 
ought not to be discouraged by rejections. 
Clement Shorter has just divulged the fact 
that Thomas Burke’s “Limehouse Night” 
was refused by ten English publishers. One 
of them was frank enough to say that Mr. 
Burke could not write, while another made 
the amazing discovery that he was merely an 
imitator of Kipling. 

Again, a recently issued popular edition of 
“ As in a Looking Glass” recalls the tale told 
by its author, F. C. Philips, in his autobiog- 
raphy regarding the early vicissitudes and 
fortunes of his novel. “In 1886,” says Mr. 
Philips, “ I commenced to write a serial in a 
paper called Life. The serial in question was 
published under the name of ‘Le Journal 
d’une Mondaine.’ I usually wrote each instal- 
ment on the night before publication at the 
printers’ office in Sardinia Lincoin’s 
Inn Field. When the serial had come to an 
end I endeavored to publish it in book form, 
and I first sent it to Messrs. Bentley, who 
were still publishing at that time, and, on 
their refusing it, to Chatto & Windus, and 
thence to Hurst & Blackett, thence to Vize- 
telly, and thence to Samuel Tinsley, all of 
whom declined it, too. I was beginning ‘to 
the work, when my 
Edward Morton, the dramatic 
and the author of that successful piece, 
Toy,’ produced by George Edwardes, advised 
me to take it to Ward & Downey. Edward 
Morton had been the editor of the paper dur- 
ing the time that the serial had been runninz. 
Ward did not want to publish it, but Edward 


street, 


lose heart about 
friend, 


great 
critic 
‘San 


Downey, his partner, insisted on his doing so, 
and it is owing to that gentleman that it ever 
saw the light. I changed the French title and 
called it ‘As in a Looking Glass,’ and it 
made an immediate success. It was published 
in two volumes, and in less than three weeks 
was out of print. It was then done in a 
single volume at six shillings, and nearly 
40,000 copies were sold at that price. It then 
appeared in an edition de luxe, admirably 
illustrated by George du Maurier. This was 
published at 31s. 6d. It was then done at 2s, 
1s. and 6d. It was also published in nearly 
every country in Europe. Madame Adam 
produced it, first as a serial in La Nouvelle 
Revue and afterward in book form in the Li- 
brairie de la Nouvelle Revue. It was pub- 
lished by Englehorn of Stuttgart, in Ger- 
many, and by Baron Tauchnitz ; by Obleight 
of Rome, the proprietor of the Popolo Ro- 
mano, for Italy; and it also saw light in 
Spain and in Australia and in other coun- 
tries.” 

Freedom of Lovemaking in Fiction. — 
It is to be hoped that the spirit of Blackwood, 
the famous English publisher, will never visit 
the glimpses of the electric lights, for he 
would and especially read, 
things that would send him back in shudder- 
ing horror to the silent tomb. When, in 1876, 
publishing Charles Reade’s “A 
Hater” in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
he became quite perturbed over the novel- 
ist’s love of “plain speaking and warm flesh 
tints.” He writes to Reade that he cannot 
help feeling shocked “when I see a heroine 
whom I like as I do Zoe giving way too 
readily to love and kisses.” The author 
pleaded that Zoe’s lover had merely kissed 
her hand, with resultant “blushing confu- 

on her part ; but the publisher still felt 
lest the gentle reader might disap- 
prove of this want of proper Victorian coy- 
ness. 


hear and see, 


he was 
Woman 


sion ” 


uneasy 


If Zoe’s blushing confusion under the proc- 
ess of osculation did not 
Blackwood’s eyes, what would 
the complete lack of 
in modern fiction ? 


redeem her in 
he think of 
and confusion 
Even the most wooden 
variety ends in a fervent embrace, though the 
author may have evaded lovemaking up to 


blushes 








that point. In the women’s magazines this 
salute is likely to be “solemn” or “ rever- 
ential,” to flatter the modern woman’s im- 
pression that she is a sort of sacred person- 
age, but fervor is the note in most of the 
cheaper periodicals. Robert Chambers is a 
specialist in embracings ; and Amélie Rives 
Troubetzkoy mentions that “little spangles 
of sensation” made themselves felt along the 
spinal column of one of her heroines at the 
approach of the beloved. 

As these are days of feminine enterprise, 
sometimes the lady bestows the culminating 
embrace... . “Her arms went round his 
neck. ‘O say you love me!’”... An- 
other heroine’s arms went “suddenly” 
around the neck of the hero, while she mur- 
mured, “O, Bud Lee, Bud Lee, I love you !” 
But the young men are not all laggards in 
love, for we read of one happy maiden who 
“broke away breathless from his arms.” 
However, a kiss more or less is not a matter 
of much moment to the modern girl in fic- 
tion, provided she likes the one who kisses. 
In ‘one tale we read: “A kiss was an or- 
dinary matter ; she had let Harry Edwards 
kiss her without thinking much about it other 
than she rather liked it.” But circumstances 
alter cases, and when kissed by a man not 
agreeable to her “she fought him to a stand- 
still.” 

One can imagine the stupefied amaze of 
Blackwood’s ghost at such pugilistic capaci- 
ties. Informal wrestling matches between the 
villain and the heroine are almost indis- 
pensable features of moving-picture dramas 
and of fiction in the less expensive period- 
icals, and it would seem unnecessary 10 
agitate oneself about “Why Girls Leave 
Home,” as they are so capable of defending 
themselves when absent from the domestic 
hearthstone. One can imagine the distraught 
specter wringing shadowy hands in the back- 
ground, and moaning, “ Where — where has 
the modest and gentle charm of woman 
fled ?” 

Some of the episodes leave little to the 
imagination — as when we read : “ She flung 
herself upon him. Her arms clung to him, 
drew him down until their lips met... . 
Down she drew him, down and down.. . 
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And then her lips, eager, avid, unquenchable 
in their thirst for him.” One of the warm- 
est of these love scenes has frozen Alaska 
as its background. The woman’s hair was 
falling in “a golden shower about her bare 
shoulders,” when her admirer entered the 
tent which was her temporary dwelling : — 

“He strode forward, lifted her into his 
embrace ; then smothered her gasping protest 
with his lips. For a long moment they stood 
thus. . . . Roughly, masterfully, he rained 
kisses upon her. He devoured her with his 
caresses, and the heat of his ardor melted 
her resistance.” 

How very meek and tame, how prim and 
prudish, seems the one kiss placed on Zoe's 
hand in comparison with these glowing epi- 
sodes ! If any author had offered such work 
for the chaste pages of Blackwood’s, the pub- 
lisher would have regarded him as a dan- 
gerous lunatic, and would probably have 
taken steps to have him incarcerated in an 
asylum. Changes in public taste come about 
so gradually that we see exemplified the regu- 
lation stages of first enduring, then pitying, 
then embracing — or, if not embracing, et 
least tolerating and taking as a matter of 
course. — New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

An Objectionable Trick of Style. — \\’il- 
son Follett utters a timely protest in the Book- 
man against a trick of style which many of 
our young writers have caught from the 
French — the use of dots to indicate unex- 
pressed thoughts or emotion. The _ best 
French authors use them sparingly if at 
all ; the worst ( and the worst French writers 
are easily the worst in the world ) lard the 
text with them as Sterne lards his with 
dashes. Every other phrase is unwritten and 
expressed with dots. This outrageous vice 
is exemplified in a recent novel, “ Pointed 
Roofs,” by Dorothy M. Richardson, in a 
passage which would indicate in more ways 
than one the French inspiration of the au- 
thor :— 


Monsieur . . . had talked French all 
the time. . . dictées. . . lectures . 
Le Conscrit ... Waterloo ... La 
Maison Déserte ... his careful voice 
reading on and on... until the room 
disappeared . . . She must do that for 
her German girls. Read English to them 
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. But first there 
there had been 
first, second, third 
It was impudence, an 
The dreadful, 


and make them happy . 
must be _ verbs 
cahiers of them 
conjugation 
impudent invasion 
clever, foreign school 
Impudent and foreign it is, but it is not at 
all clever. It is five-sixths affectation, and 
one-sixth sheer laziness — unwillingness to 
work hard enough to put one’s thoughts into 
concise words. — New York Evening Post. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

THe Art oF PHoTOPLAY MAKING. By 
Freeburg, Ph.D. 283 pp. Cloth, 

York: The Macmillan Company. 1918 
The philosophy of the photoplay 

cussed in Dr. Freeburg’s book, which 

tended both for those who write moving-pic- 

ture scenarios, and for those who are inter- 
ested in moving pictures only from the spec- 
tator’s point of view. Dr. Freeburg is in- 
structor in photoplay composition at Colum- 
bia University, and his book is based on lec- 
tures delivered there and on articles which 
he contributed to New York papers. Its 
scope is shown by the chapter headings, which 
include The New Art, The Psychology of the 

Cinema Audience, Pictorial Composition in 

Static Forms and in Fluent Forms, Camera 

Magic, The Appeal to the Imagination, Dra- 

matizing a Natural Setting, The Delineation 

of Character, Words on the Screen, Dramatic 

Appeal, and — most interesting of all to 

writers generally — The Construction of a 

Plot. 

Goop Enciisu. By Henry Seidel Canby and 
Baker Opdycke. Illustrated. 390 pp. Cloth, $ 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1918 
The authors of “Good English,” recog- 

nizing that there has been a necessary change 

in the methods of teaching English composi- 
tion, have made a book based on modern 
ideas of instruction, which can be heartily 
recommended, either for class or for individual 
use. “Rhetoric in the ‘nineties, ” they say, 
“was discipline plus instruction ; rhetoric to- 
day is instruction plus stimulation. We are 
thinking less of rules, and more of writing 
and speaking ; we are working less among 
abstract principles drawn from masterpieces, 
and more in the laboratory of actual experi- 
ence.” They have theretore discarded the 
old categories of Unity, Coherence, Emphasis, 
and so on, and have made the division head- 
ings of their book How to Be Interesting, 

How to Be Clear, How to Be Convincing, 

and How to Be Thorough. “To be clear,” 

they say, “one must be coherent, one must 
write good paragraphs ; to be interesting, one 
must use right words ; to be convincing, one 


must be emphatic ; and thus the fundamental 
principles and divisions of rhetoric come in 
where they are needed and are no longer 
rules merely, to be learned and quickly for- 
gotten.” The chapter on How to Be Thor- 
ough has sections on Correcting Your Own 

Compositions ; Testing Your Speech, Words, 

Sentences ; and General Tests, all giving 

most excellent advice, and an appendix treats 

of capitalization and punctuation and _ the 
fundamental principles of grammar. 

THe PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM. Articles on news- 
paper editing and publishing, from the Atlant 
Monthly. Edited, with an introduction and not 
by Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Ph.D. 292 | 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press 
1918. 

“The Profession of Journalism” is made 
up of articles taken from the Atlant 
Monthly, the most important of which ar: 
“The Personal Equation in Journalism,” by 
Henry Watterson; “Press Tendencies and 
Dangers,” by Oswald Garrison Villard ; 
“The Waning Power of the Press,” by Fran- 
cis E. Leupp ; “The Country Editor of T 
day,” by Charles Moreau Harger ; “ Honest 
Literary Criticism,” by Charles Miner 
Thompson ; “Dramatic Criticism in the 
American Press,” by James S. Metcalfe, and 
‘Some Aspects of Journalism,” by Roll 
Ogden. Other topics discussed are News- 
paper Morals, the Suppression of Important 
News, the Problem of the Associated Press, 
Sensational Journalism and the Law, Honest 
Literary Criticism, and Journalism as a 
Career. 

NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF AUTHORS. 64 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: The Macmillan ( 
pany. Ig1d. 

“Notes for the Guidance of Authors” 
gives brief directions for the preparation of 
manuscripts and submitting a manuscript 
a publisher, with some information about 
copyright, forms of agreement, bindings and 
cover designs, and how an author can aid his 
publisher, and more extended suggestions 
about proofreading, with some thirty pages 
devoted to setting forth the style of com- 
position followed in making the Macmillan 
Company’s books. 

THe VANDAL oF Evrope. An exposé of the in: 
workings of Germany’s policy of world domina 
tion, and its brutalizing consequences. gy «OW 
helm Muhlon ; translated, with an _ introductior 
by William L. McPherson. 335 pp. Cloth, $ 
net. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1918 
A most important contribution to world 

history is this publication of a personal diary 

kept by Dr. Muhlon when he was still a di- 

rector in Krupp’s, during the first months of 

the war. Dr. Mihlon writes like an honest 
man, who sees clearly the decadence of mod- 
ern Germany. Himself a German, he ar- 
raigns his country’s governmental system, 
repressive of individualism, of freedom of 
speech, and independence of thought ; its ab- 


, 


horrent conception of a State superior to hu- 








man feelings and moral laws ; its deliberate 
policy of military aggrandizement ; its pagan- 
ism (disguised as Lutheranism here or 
Catholicism there ) ; the greed and arrogance 
of German industrialism ; the sterility of 
German inteilectualism ; the degradation of 
the German press ; the servility and hypoc- 
risy of German social life — in short, the 
many-sided degeneration of the German 
character. Coming from a leading German 
business man, who is at the same time a 
world philosopher, the book has tremendous 
force, and its revelation of the German char- 
acter makes it a contribution to the psycho- 
logical history of the war that no intelligent 
reader, and especially no one who has occa- 
sion to write about the problems of the war, 
can afford to miss. 
Economy IN THE KITCHEN. 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 

Company. 1918. 

“Economy in the Kitchen” is intended for 
the city housewife who does her own work, 
and for the farmer’s wife. The author was 
associated for several years with Dr. Wiley 
in the Bureau of Chemistry at Washington, 
and has written many bulletins for the gov- 
ernment. Her book is practical and sensible 
— not a cookbook — giving directions for 
canning everything — just the guide that 
housekeepers need. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THE Writer's readers.] 
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J. F. Breazeale. 114 
York : 


Frye Publishing 


Tue Country Weexty. <A manual for the rural 
journalist and for students of the country field. By 
Phil C. Bing. 347 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1917. 

JourNAtismM FoR HicH Scuoots. A guide-book for 
students in conducting the school paper, and in 
preneres themselves for newspaper work as a pro- 
ession. By Charles Dillon. 119 pp. Cloth, $1 
New York: Lloyd Adams Noble. 1918. 

NeEwSPAPER WRITING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
an outline for the use of teachers. sy 
L. N. Flint. 42 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Kansas : Department of Journalism 
versity of Kansas. 1917. 

A MAanvat oF THE Art oF Fiction. By Clayton 
Hamilton ; with an introduction by Brander Mat- 
thews. 233 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Garden City, N. Y. : 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1918. 

Tue Founpations anpD Nature oF Verse. By Cary 
F, Jacob, Ph.D. 231 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Columbia University. Press. 1918. 

Guipe To THE Use oF Unitep States GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 3y Edith E. Clarke. 308 pp. 
Cloth. Boston: Boston Book Company. 1g!8. 

Tue Law AND THE Newspaper. By Frederick W. 
Lehmann, LL.D. 26 pp. Paper. Columbia, Mo 
University of Missouri School of Journalism. 1917. 

Tue JourNALisM oF Japan. By Frank L. Martin. 
% pp. Paper. Columbia, Mo.: University of 
fissouri School of Journalism. 1918. 

Tue Typist. A course of lessons in 
fingering, and the efficient 
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Professor 
Lawrence, 
Press, Uni- 


the proper 
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typewriter. 
Cincinnati : 
1918. 


By J. E. Fuller. 142 pp. Cloth, $r. 
The Phonographic Institute Company. 


Verse AND Worse. By Norah Lee Haymond. 42 
pp. Cloth. New York: Published by the Author, 
152 West Forty-ninth street. 1918. 

Bucte Ruymes FROM France. By Paul Myron. 
With illustrations by Francois Olivier. With the 
Ship Players’ comedy by the same author, “ This 
Side of France.” 138 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago : 
Mid-Nation Publisher. 1918. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 


A Weriter’s’ REcOLLECTIONS. — IX Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. MHarper’s Magazine for October 
THe War Novets. Katharine Fullerton 
Yale Review for October. 
THe Lecenp oF Henry FIeEvpInc. 
Yale Review for October. 
THe Art oF JosepH Conrap. J. M. 
North American Review for October. 
Joyce KILMER. With frontispiece 
Richard Le Gallienne. Bookman for October 
A Survey or Russian LITERATURE. M¢ 
Olgin. 30okman for October. 
FRENCH AMERICAN 
H. Spiers. 3ookman for October. 
Tue INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 
Bookman for October. 
Joyce Kitmer. With portrait. 
of Reviews for October. 
PIcTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AS 
Illustrated. C. W. 
tober. 


Gerould. 


Wilbur Cross. 


portral 
yissaye A 


300KS FOR Reapers. A. G. 


Frances Wilson Huard. 


American Review 
I See Ir. — III. 
Christiansen. Photo-Era for Oc- 

THE TRIBULATIONS OF A SCENARIO WriTER. Eliza- 
beth B. Petersen. Photo-Play Journal for September. 

Poetry aS AN Art. Max Michelson. Poetry for 
September. 

Is THE Sonata Form Exuaustep? W. J. 
derson. Etude for September. 

CLIFFORD SMYTH. With frontispiece portrait. 
Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for September 
.. 


Hen- 


Mary Austin. With frontispiece portrait. Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for September 1s. 

CHANGES IN JOURNALISM. 
tember 7. 

THE 
pe 2 
ber 14. 

How NEWSPAPERS FOR THE BLIND ARE 
Fourth Estate for September 2r. 

New Worps ror New THINGs. 
for September 7. 

Tue Ectipse oF Puck. 
gest for September 7. 

A Parson’s Lonety Daucuter ( Emily Bronté ). 
Literary Digest for September 7. 

Joyce Kitmer. With portrait. 
for September 7. 


Fourth Estate for Sep- 


ORGANIZATION OF A 
Edmund Walker. 


Dairy NEWSPAPER. — 
Fourth Estate for Septem- 
Mabe. 
Literary Digest 
Illustrated. 


Literary Di- 


Literary Digest 
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How Joyce Kitmer DIED, AND Wuere He Lies 
Literary Digest for September 7. 


3arTON Brake. Collier’s for September 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Thornton W. Burgess has recently writte: 
his two-thousandth bedtime animal story for 
his newspaper syndicate. 

Thomas Williams Bicknell, in 
health at the age of eighty-five, is writing 
the fourth and last volume of his history of 
Rhode 


words a day. 


perfect 


Island, doing from 1,500 to 2,000 


New York 


“ Poetry is 


Richard Butler Glaenzer, the 
essayist, critic, and poet, says 
de But 
paid. I know 


ful, golden-haired 


poets are so very poorly 


a rich man who has a beauti- 
stenographer. The girl 
said to her employer the other day : ‘I am 
going to get married, sir. And I am going 


to marry a poet. ‘Dear me!” said the 


‘Then you will leave us, eh ?’ 
, 


wealthy man. 
‘No, sir,’ she 
you, but I shall need more pay.’” 

at Glen Ellen, Jack London’s Cali- 
‘Valley of the Moon,” 


London is 


replied ; ‘I shall not leave 


Living 
fornia ranch, in the 
Mrs. Charmian 


] 


biography of her husband. 


writing a 
Robert Cortes Holliday, the bi 

Booth Tarkington, has been chosen 
ary executor of Joyce Kilmer, poet killed in 
men were old 
Holliday would 


; 3 ici 
letters written by Kilmer 


action in France. The two 
and intimate friends. Mr 
to have any 

him for examination, at 6& 


New York City. 


Life and 


Seaman 
avenue, 

“ The 
Harris,” is published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Religion of a Man of 
Professor Gilbert Murray, is published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

GP, * Studies 
in Literature,” by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
best known as “Q.” 


~~ 


Letters of Joel Chandler 


by Julia Collier Harris, 


Letters,” by 


Putnam’s Sons announce 


A memoir of Rupert Brooke, prepared by 
Edward Marsh, his literary executor, is an- 
nounced by the John Lane Company. 


“Expressive English,” by James C. Fer- 
nald (Funk & Wagnalls Co. ), calls atten- 
tion to the power and superiority of Eng- 
lish, closing with chapters on “Art in Speak- 
ing and Writing” and “Constructive Liter- 
ary Work.” 

“Literary Composition,” by Sherwin Cody 
(A. C. McClurg & Co. ), is described in a 
sub-title as a practical method of learning 
to write effectively. 

“The Life and Letters of Robert Collier” 
( Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a two-volume biog- 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 
Landor,” by Dr. W. 
Brooks Drayton Henderson, is published by 
the Macmillan Company. 


raphy by 


‘Swinburne and 


The story of the romantic flight and mar- 
riage of the poet-writer Mary Godwin, the 
daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft, is told by 
Alexander Harvey in the form of fiction, in 
a book announced by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Two issues of the Truth Seeker, an agnos- 
tic paper published in New York, have been 
barred from the mail because they referred 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association as 
Under a 
court decision, all religious organizations en- 


a “commercial organization.” 
gaged in war work are protected from criti- 
cism under the espionage act to the same de- 
gree that the military and naval forces and 
cers of the government are protected. 
(seorge A. professor of 
tural journalism at the state 
Brookings, South Dakota, has 
bulletin, entitled “The Farm 
which 


Starring, agricul- 
college at 
published a 
Bureau News,” 
suggestions for editors of 


publications, and 


contains 


farm bureau includes a 
part of the newspaper style book used by the 
South Dakota State College Department of 
Journalism. 


Hamilton died at 


land, September 4. 


Henry Sandgate, Eng- 
Mary Harriott Norris died at Morristown, 
N. J., in September, aged seventy years. 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones died at 
Hill, Spring Green, 
13, aged seventy-four. 


Tower 
Wisconsin, September 
Crowninshield died at 

Italy, September 13, aged seventy-two. 
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